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ABSTRACT * 

This document reports on Phase II of a 2~year 
research project. The first phase had investigated the effects of 
socioeconomic mix on the cognitive and socisil development of ^ 
disadvantaged preschoolers. The objectives of Phase II were (1) to 
continue assessment of effects on the. disadvantaged subjects over a 
2-year span during which there here four testing periods, and (2) to 
determine the effects of socioeconomic mix on the advantaged 
children. Subjects (N=37) classified as disadvantaged, and 25 
advantaged preschoolers were studied in three group conditions. Group 
I had a ratio of 50/50 ' disadvantaged to advantaged; Group II, 75/25; 
and Group III (100% disadvantaged) served as a control. Instruments 
used to assess developmental change were the Preschool Inventory, the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test^ the Cincinnati Autonomy Test 
Battery, arid the Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure. Two 
major conclusions dravn from analyzing the data were that (1) the 
positiv.e effects of socioeconomic mix on the cognitive development of 
disadva'btaged preschoolers were 'maintaine d' over a 2-year period, and 
(2) the advantaged subjects who participated in the second year of 
the study realized . positive gains on both the cog^nitive and social 
dimensions. Other conclusions concerned the effects of socioeconomic 
mix on adult-child interactions and the children's peer i 
relationships. Data tended to support the value of socioeconomic mix 
in preschool classrooms; study limitations are delineated. (For 
related document^ see ED 067 147.) (DP) 
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ABSTRACT 



The basic purposes of this study were twofold: 1) to determine the 
effects of socioeconomic mix on the development of disadvantaged children 
over a two-year period, and 2) to determine the effects on advantaged 
children who were chosen to participate in the study. 

This study was the continuation of a study which was begun in 
September, 1970. In the original -study data were obtained . on disadvantaged 
subjects in each of three^ experimental groups which were labeled as 
Experimental I (N=50), Experimental II {N=47), and a Control group (N=71). 
Those subjects who remained in the program for the two-year period 
(September, 1970 to May. 31, 1972) were included ih this phase of the study 
(of which there were 10 subjects in the Experimental I group, 1 2 ii? 
Experimental II group and 15 in the Control group). There were 25 subjects 
utilized in the study who were classified as advantaged subjects. There was 
a ratio of 50-50 disadvantaged-advantaged subjects in the Experimental I 
group, a 75-25 disadvantaged-advantaged ratio in the Experimental II group, 

and 100 percent disadvantaged in the Control group, 

t, ' ■ • . ■ • - 

Analysis of average growth recorded four times over a two-year 

period was the method by which the data on the disadvantaged subjects were 

analyzed. Thejt values on pre-tests and post-tests covering a nine-month 

period (September, 1971 to May, 1972) v/as the method by which the data 

were analyzed on the advantaged subjects. The instruments utilized'. in the 

data collection were the Preschool Inventory, The Peabody Picture 



Vocabulary Test, The Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery, and the Kansas 

r. 

Social Interaction Observation Procedure. 

The major -conclusions which were drawn from the two-year study 

were: 

1, The positive effects of socioeconomic mix on the cognitive 
development of disadvantaged children are sustained over a 
two-year period, 

2. Increases in interactions between subjects and adults occur 
as the level of socioeconomic mix increases, and initially 
^here are decreases in interactions between subjects and 
peers. However, over a prolonged period (two years) inter- 
actions between subjects and peers increase. 

! 3. Interactions between subjects and adults decrease as the 

I level of socioeconomic mix decreases. As the level of 

socioeconomic^'ijiix decreases there is an increase in inter- 
action between subjects and peers. 

4. Disadvantaged children functioning in cj^^ses of socio- 
economic mix showed greater competency in interacting 
with adults under problem and stress situations. 

5. The data did not support any preferred level of socio- 
economic mix if the minimum was a 75-25 disadvantaged - 

\ advantaged ratio. 

6. Those advantaged subjects who participated in the second 
year of the study realized positive gains on both the 
cognitive and social dimensions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Background ' • , . ' • 

The report represents phase II of a continuation study which was 

begun September 1, 1970. Tl^ initial phase of the study cove i^ed the 

pj^riod of time between September, 1970 and May, 1971, The basic 
^ ' ■ J ^ • ' 

purpose of the initial study was to determine the effects of socioeconomic 

mix on the development of disadvantaged preschool children, ^Thyee 

" experimental groups were employed iii the initial study, two of which 

contained two, levels of socioeconomic mix and one which waT^ll dis- 

■■ ■■ ^ 

y^dvantaged children. The experimental groups ^were labeled as 

/ 

Experimental Group 1/ which contained 50 percent advantaged children 
and 50 percent disadvantaged children; -^Experimental Group II which 
contained 75 percent ^advantaged children;* and the Control Group which 
contained only disadvantaged children. 
,^/> Three phases of development were measured in the design of the 

study, cognitive, social, and language de^yelopment. Cognitive measures 
employed in the study were the Test of Basic Experiences (for five-year- 
olds only), the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and ^feschool Inventory 
and the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery. Social measures employed 
were the Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure and selected 
mea^sures contained in the Cincinnati Auton'omy Test Battery. Language 
development was measured through the analysis of tape recordings of ' 
the disadvantaged^ childrien in informal ^ituations. 



T\vi;\ve Chiiiti D j". .:jlcpme'n^^e,nters fuxictioning u:^?^^^^:!^ aaspiccr; 

of the Arkansas River Valley Area Counc3^ (ARVAC) were the centers ' 

utilized in the studyo The ^^^©t\^ers were lo-ra'jed essentially in rura) areas 

the largest community consisting of los's than 10,000 in population. There 

were four ^fenters for each of the three experimental groups. 

' The ages of the subjects ranged from,three to six with essentially 

equal ratios of each age in all three groups. The groups contained both 

sexes essentially equal, in number. , There were 50 subjects in Experi- 

mental Qrpup I, 47 in Experimental Group II, and 71 in the Control 

Group. The majority of subjects ^vdre five-years-old (84). 

^ ,^ - . 

The 'experimental design employed was the pre-test, post-test 
• ^ ■ , ' ' • - 

gain '^s core analysis. .Analysis of variance procedur.es were utilized in 

the statistical analysis, except in those'instances where the assumptions 

underlying the analysis of variance v/ere not met. In those instances 

[ . • ■ . ' . 

analysis of co-variance procedures were used. 

■ ^ *" . . • . " • 

There were six major conclusions^ drawn from the initial phase of 

the study: ■ , , 

' 1. Socioeconomic mix has a positive effect upon the cognitive 
*• development of disadvantaged children, with less positive 

^ effects on verbal, skills than other areas of cognitive ; 
development, . ' * > 

Z. As the devel of socioeconomic mix increases, there is an 

increase in interactions between subject and adults ^a-nd a - ' 
decrease in interaction between subject and peers. 

3. Conversely, as the level of socioeconomic mix decrease 
„ in interactions between subject and peers. 



4. Socioeconomic mix has a positive effect on the social 
competency of disadvantaged children, i. e. , inter- 
actions with adults under problem arid stress situations. 

5. Socioeconqmic mix has a positive effect in th*^ develop- 
ment of socially directed behavior and a corresponding 
decrease in ego directed behavior, 

6. ' Data were inconclusive to statistically substantiate pre- 

ferred level of socioeconomic mix as being superior, 
although the trends tended to support the experiniental^II 
group. 

For a complete presentation of the data :md analysis of the results 
of the initial phase of the study, the reader is referred to the report sub- 

mitte_d_tQ_Ah^Ilepartxaej\t and Welfare . Offi c e of 

Child D eveljbpmeht or t o the-Ev Rr I.-C C ent e rjn JJrbai^^ s * 

Purposes 

There were two basic purposes of the second phase of the study; 

1) to ascertain the effects of socioeconomic mix over a two- 
year period on the disadvajit^ged children, 

2) to determine the effects of socioeconomic mix on the ad- 
vantaged children. 

The first purpose was essentially a longitudinal study of the disad- 
'S^ntaged over a two-year period during which there were fdur testing 
periods. The second purpose was to ascertain the effects of socio- 
economic mix on the intellectual and social development of the advantaged 
children. ' 

Procedures and Design 

m 

The data were collected over a two-year period at four intervals 



including the following times: 

!• September 9, 1970 to October 15, 1970 

2. April 1, 1971 to May 15, 1971 

3. September 1, 1971 to October 15, 1971 

4. April 1, 1972 to May 15, 1972 

The number of subjects included in the two-year study were ten in 
the experimental Y group, twelve in the experimental II group, and fifteen 
in the control group. 

The instruments utilized in the data collection were the Preschool 

j 

Inventory, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the CiiTciimati^Aut'a^ 
Test Battery, and -the^Karij5as_^oca^J:_Interaction Observation Procedure, 
Only those advantaged children who enrolled in the centers after - 
July 1, 1971 were included in the study which yielded on N of twenty- 
five advantaged children. The same instruments were utilized in the 
data collection on the advantd^ged„ children as was used on the disadvantaged 
children. The two testing peinods fov the collection of data on the 
advantagsd cluldren wer^ S .ptsmber 1, 1971 to October 15, 1971 and 
April 1, 1971 to May 15, 1972* The distinctions made between the 
advantaged and disadvantaged children were based on the original Office 
of Economic Opportunity Guidelines for identifying disadvantaged 
children. 

Inasmuch as the basic purpose of the second phase of the study was 
to determine intellectual and social change over a two-year period the 
data were anlayzed by charting the mean change at each of the four 



5 

testing periods over the two-year period. The data is presented in 
Chapter II, The t test was utilized in thfe data analysis on the pre -test 
^^nd post -test measures to determine the effects of socioeconomic mix 
on the advantaged children, 

Chapter II iiicludes a presentation of the data collected on the dis- 
advantaged children as well as the advantaged children. Chapter III 
includes an analysis of the data and the conclusions drawn from the 
analysis. 
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CHAPTER II . " 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this chapter is to present the data collected for the 
two-year period on the disadvantaged children and the data collected on the ^ 
advantaged children for the one -year period. The chapter is divided into iwo 
major sections: Disadvantaged Children and Advantaged Children, . Under each 
of the major sections, the divisions correspond to the instruments utilized 
in the data collection, oin addition to the presentation of the data, each division 
contains a description of the dimensions each of the instruments is designed 
\o measure. 




DISADVANTAGED SUBJECTS 



Preschool Inventory " 

As v/as stated in the first phase of this study, the Pre-School Inventory 
was chosen because of its particular orientation toward the disadvantaged. As 
the author of the instrument states, the inventory was designed to ^'provide 
educators with an instrument that would permit them to highlight the degree 
of disadvantage which a child from a deprived background has at the time of 
entering school so that any observed deficits might be reduced or eliminated. " 
As is implied in the above statement, the Inventory is designed for pre -school 
children ranging in age from three to six yeairs. 

. The revised edition of the Pre-School Inventory which was used in 
this study contains 48 items and is designed to measure the child perform- 
Q ance in such areas as: basic information and vocabulary; number concepts 

ERJC 



and ordination; concepts of size, shapn, motion, and color; concepts of time, 
object class and function; visual motor performance; following instructions; . 
and independence and self-help, The reader is referred to the test manual 
for a detailed discussion of the theoretical structure and the validity and 
reliability of the Inventory, . 

Presented in Table I are the means and standard deviations obtained 
by the three groups over the two-year period covering the four testing periods. 
Figure I is given so that the reader may make easy comparisons of the changes 
occurring over the four, testing periods. 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Teat is designed to provide a measure 

of a subject's verbal intelligence through meas^Ing~Tiis~B^a^ing 

The instr^r^ument-ma^yi-be-jaa^d^n^s^^ ranging from two years and six 

months to eighteen years of age, A discussion of the norms, validity, and 
reliability of the test is contained in the test manual. The instrument was 
included in this study because of its emphasis on hearing vocabulary and for 
comparisons with the Pre-School Inventory which was designed primarily for 
the disadvantaged. 

The means and standard deviations obtained on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test aire shown in Table II. Figure 11 yields a parallel comparison 
of the mean scores of each of the three groups over the four testing periods. 

Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery 

The Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery was included as one of the 
measures in this study because it addresses itself to the various aspects of 



TABLE I 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIO:.TC OBTAINED ON THE PRESCHOOL 
INVENTORY BY THE EXPEPv.IMENTAL GROUPS OVER THE 
FOUR TESTING PERIODS' 

T T T T 

1 -^2 ' 3 -^4 



Experimental! X 32.7 40.0 44.4 51.3 

S 11.4 11.5 11.0 11.5 

Experimental II X 34.7 46.6 50.2 52.5 

S ' 10. 1 7. 5 7. 1 6. 9' 

Oontrol X 32.5' 39.5 43.8 47.1 

S 13.6 12. 5 11.0 10.4 



TABLE II 

)■ '■■• ; 

' MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OBTAINED ON THE PEABODY 
PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST BY THE EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUPS OVER THE FOUR TESTING PERIODS 



T2 . - T3 T4 



Experimental I 


X 


86.9 


96. 3 


95.4 


106.6 




S 


10. 5 


11. 8 


11. 2 


9.0 


Experimental II 


. X 


93.4 


97i 1 


- 99. 3 


105. 1 




S 


11.0 


9. 1 


10. 5 


10. 0 



Control X 85.4 .92.8 93.7 

S 11.2 11.6 16.8 
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Figure II - Peahody Picture Vocabulary Test 
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cognitive and social behaviors not included in the more conventional cogr.v',ive 
"measures. As the author of the instrument indicates, "the instrument was 
designed to measure autonomous fvmctioning in problem solving rather than 
focusing on the appropriate, the conventional and the quick response which is 
cbaracteristic of most standard cognitive measures. The reader is^ referred 
to the book. Cognitive Studies, Volume I, edited by 'Jerome Hellmuth for a 
discussion of the theory underlying the construction of the instrument and of 
its validity and reliability. 

The rationale ur.derlying the development of the test and test materials 
were: 1) relevance to autonomy theory, 2) relevance to later childhood and 
adulthood, 3) emphasis on behavioral rather than oral responses, 4) attractive- 
ness of the materials to children, 5) minimal verlDal demands on the child, 
both in instruction and responses, and 6)'checks on the child* s comprehension 
of instructions so that low scoYe¥^will'liot~be^ 
to the task. 

The instrument provides scores on 12 basic variables which are 

identified and briefly described: 

1« Curiosity : Tendency to expildre, manipulate, investigate., 
and discover in relation to'novel stimuli. is- 

2. Innovative Behavior : Xe^idency to generate alternative 
solutions to problems. 

3. Impulse Control : Tendency to restrain motor activity ^ 
when the task demands it. 

4. Reflectivity : Tendency to wait before making a response '^"^ 
that requires anal^i:ic thinking, when the task demands it. 

5. Incidental Learning : Tendency to acquire information 
not referred to in the instructional stimuli. 



11 

6. Intentional Learnj.ng t Tendency to acquire information 

specified in the iastruc\:ional stimiili 

7. Persistence: Attention to a problem with solution- 
oriented behavior where the goal is specified. 

8. Resistance to Distraction : Persistence , with distract- 
ing stimuli present. 

9. Field Indeperidence: Tendency to separate an-item from 

the field or context of which it is a part. 

10. Task Competence : Ratings of tendency to deal effectively 

with problems of many kinds. . ^ 

11. Social Competence : Ratings of ability to work comfortably 
with adults. 

12. Kinderg;arten Proginosis ; Ratings of ability to do well in 
conventional kindergarten. 

Shown in Table III are the means and standard deviations on each of 

the twelve variables included in the Cincinnati Autoxiomy Test Battery covering 

the four testing periods. Figures III through XIV gives the reader the 



opportunity to compare the change s"^6ccurYiirg~ovex-^he 

the three experimental groups on each of the twelve variables measured by 
the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery. 

The Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure 

The Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure was included as 
one of the instruments in this study for the purpose of measuring socialization. 
The instrument was originally designed to measure social interaction on 109 
variables, however, 30 variables were chosen for data collection and analysis 
in this study. 

The basic pvirpose of the instrument is to provide a measure of the 
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frequency of verbal and non-verbal interactions between tvjo or nacre persons 
during the subject' s free, play periods and voider normal activities within the 
classroom setting. The measures are related to verbal and non-verbal 
initiations and responses of the subject and by others, and verbal and non- 
verbal responses not responded to by the subject and by others within the 
classroom environment. . " 

The thirty variables on which data were collected and analyzed for this 
study are identified andjbriefly described below: 

1. 5^ Verbal Interactions S and A: The frequency of verbal 
interactions between the observed child and an adult. 

2. ^ Verbal Interactions S and P: The frequency of verbal 
interactions between the observed- child and a peer. 

3. ^ Nonverbal Interactions S and A: The frequency of 
nonverbal interactions between the observed child and an 
adult. 

4. 5! Nonverbal Interactions S and P: The frequency of non- 
verbal interactions between the observed child and a peer J 

5. > Verbal-Nonverbal Interactions S and A: The frequency 
of interactions containing both verbal and nonverbal cues 
between the observed child and an adult. 

^» S Verbal-Nonverbal Interactions S and P: The frequency, 
of interactions containing both verbal and nonverbal cues 
between the observed child and a peer, 

7. Total Verbcil Interactions: The frequency of all verbal 
interactions between the observed child and another person. 

8. Total iroii.vo:.'bal I:\te:;actlons: The frequency of non- 
verbal interactions between an observed child and another 
person. 

9. Total Verbal-Nonverbal interactions: The frequency of 
interactions ^containing both verbal and nonverbal cues 
between an observed child and another person. 
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10. S and A Interactions: The frequency of social inter- 
actions between an observed child and an adult. 

11. S and P Interactions: The frequency of social inter- 
actions between an observed child and a pser. 

12. Total Verbal Initiations by S: The frequency of verbal 
initiations made by the observed child. 

V ' 

13. Total Nonverbal Initiations by S: The frequency of non- 
verbal initiations made by . the observed child, 

14. Total Verbal Responses by S: The frequency of verbal 
responses made by the observed child. 

15. Total Nonverbal Responses by S: The frequency of non- 
verbal responses made by the observed child. 

16. S to A Initiations Responded to: The frequency of initia- 
tions made by the observed child to an adult that is 

responded to by the adult, 

\ ■ . .- 

17. S to P Initiations Responded to: The frequency of initia- 
tions made by the observed child to a peer that are 
responded to by the peer. 

18. A to S Initiations Responded to: The frequency of initia- 
tions made by an adult to the observed child that are 
responded to by the child. 

19. P to S Initiations Responded to: The frequency of initia- 
tions made by a peer to the observed child that are 
responded to by the child, 

20. Total Initiations Responded to: The frequency of initia- 
tions made either to or b^ the observed child that are 
responded to, 

21. S to A Initiations Not Responded to: The frequency of 
initiations made by the observed child to an adult that 
are not responded-to by the adult. 

22. S to P Initiations Not Responded to: The frequency of 
initiations raade by the. observed child to a peer that are 
not responded to by the peer. 
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23. A to S Initiations Not Responded to: The frequency of 
initiations made by an adult to the obsei'ved child that 
are not responded to by the child. 

24. P to S Initiations Not Responded to: Th3 frequency of 
initiations made by a peer to the observed child that 
are not responded to by the child. • 

25. Total Initiations Not Responded to: The frequency of 
initiations made either to or by the observed child that 
are not responded to. 

26. Total S to A Interactions: The frequency of interactions 
with the observed child initiating to an adult. 

27. Total S to P Interactions: The frequency of interactions 
with the observed child initiating to a peer. 

28. Total A to S Interactions: The frequency of interactions 
with an adult initiating to the observed child. 

29. Total P to S Interactions: The frequency of interactions 
with a peer initiating to the observed child. 

30. Total Interactions S to G: The frequency of interactions 
of the observed child with a group. 

a 

Presented in Table IV are the ineans and standard deviations of the 
scores obtained on the Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure by 
each of the three experimental groups over the four testing periods. Figures 
XV through XLIV provide a comparison o£ the changes occurring by the three 
groups on each of the thirty variables measured by the Kansas Social Inter- 
action Observation Procedure over the two-year period. 

There were 25 subjects who were classified as advantaged subjects 
which were included in the study. Only those advantaged students who enrolled 
in the program between July 1, 1971 and September, 1971 were included. 
Those subjects who participated in the first phase of the study and remained 
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Figure XV - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure - Verbal Interactions 
Subject and Adult 
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Figure XVII - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure - Non- Verbal Interaction 
Subject and Adult 
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Figure XVIII - Kansas Social Interaction Qbeervation 
Procedure - Non-Verbal Interactions 
Subjects and Peers 
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Figure XIX - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure - Verbal and Non-Verbal 
Interactions Subject and Adult 
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Figure XX - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure - Verbal and Non- Verbal 
Interactions Subject and Peers 
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Figure XXI - Kans^ Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure*^- Total Verbal- Interactions 
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Figure XXV - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure - Subject and Peer 
Interaction 
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Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure - Total Non-Verbal 
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Figure XXVIII-Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure - Total Verbal 
Responses by Subjects 
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Figure XXIX - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
. Procedure - Total Non-Verbal 
- Responses by Subjects 
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Figure XXX - Kajisas Social Int eraction Observation 
Procedure - Subject to Adult Initiations 
Responded to 
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Figure XXXI - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 

Procedure - Subject to Peer Initiations Exp. I^ 
Responded to Exp. II „ 
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Figure XXXII - Kansas Social Interaction Observation ^ 
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Figure XXXIII - Kansas' fecial Interaction Observa 
tion Procedure - Peer to Subject 
Initiations Responded to 
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Figure XXXI.V - Kansas Social Interaction Observa 
tion Procedure - Total Initiations 
,s. Responded to 
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Figure XXXV 



Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
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Figure XXXVI - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure - Subject to Peer 
Initiations Not Responded to 
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Kansas Social Interaction Observa- 
tion Procedure - Adult to Subject 
Initiations Not Responded to 
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Figure XXXVIII - Kansas Social Interaction Observa- 
tion Procedure - Peer .to Subject 
Initiations Not Responded to 
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Figure XXXIX - Kansas Social Interaction Observa- 
tion Procedure - Total Initiations 
Not Responded to 
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Figure XLi - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
k ' Procedure - Total Subject to Adult 
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Figure XLI - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure - Total Subject to Pe^er 
Interaction ^ 
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Figure XLII - Kansas Social Interaction Observation 
Procedure - Total Adult to Subject 
Interaction 
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for the second year were excluded. The time period between the pre-teoting 
and post -testing therefore ranged from seven to eight and one-half months. 

The same instruments that were used for the collection of data on * 
the disadvantaged subject were used in the' data collection on the advantaged 
subjects. Those instruments were the Pre-Schdol Inventory, The Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, The Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery, and the 
Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure. The 25 subjects ranged in 
age from 3 years 8 months to 5 years 6 monthis at'the time of their enrollment. 
Five of the subjects were between the ages of 3 years 8 months and 4 years of 
age, 16 were between the ages of 4 years and of 5 years, and four were 
between the ages of 5 years and 5 years 6 months. 

Presented ifi Table V are the pre-test and post-test means and 
standard deviations and the t_ value obtained on the Pre-School Inventory by 
the advantaged subjects. Also presented in Table V are the.pre-test and 
post -test means and standard deviations and thfe t_.Value obtained on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The^ value on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabvilary Test was statistically significantly different at the . 05 level of 
confidence. 

The means, standard deviations, and_t values obtained by the 
advantaged subjects on the 12 variables measured on The Cincinnati Autonomy 
Test Battery are shown in Table VI. On none of the 12 variables was there ' 
a significant probability value. ^ 

Presented in Table VII are the means, standard deviations, and^ 
values on the 30 variables of the Kansas Social Interaction Observation 



TABLE V 



MEANS. STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t VALUES: THE 
■ PRESCHOOL INVENTORY AND THf PEABODY 
PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST 



Test 



Preschool Inventory- 



Means Standard Deviation 

Pre -test ■ Post-test Pre-test Post-test 
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48. 8 



11 



10. 26- 



1.90 



Psabody Picture- 
. Vocabulary Test 



98.4 



106. 1 



11. 3 > 



8. 0 



2. 16* 



P> 



05 



■ TABLE Vr ■ ^ ■ 

MEANS, S't'ANDA^RD DEVIATIONS, AND^t VALUES OF THE 
, « ADVANTAGE^ CHILDREN: THE, CINCINNATI 
AUTONOMY TEST BATTERY 



Variable 



Me"ari£ 



Standard Deviations 







Pre-test \} 


Post -test 


Pre-test 


Post- test 


t 


1. 


Curiosity ^ " 




IC.4 - 


4.4 ■ 




1. 27 


2. 


Innovat-iV e ° B ehavi o r 




/I s 


4.8 


" 3.2 


- . 49 


~ 3. 


Impulse Control 


18. 9 


116. 3. ■ 


' 15. 5 


12.3 " 


. - .55 


- 4- 


.Reflectivity 


6. 5 ' ' , 


7. 5 


2. 8 ^ 


2. 0 


1 . 23 


'5.. 


Persistence ' 


1.8 


2. 5 




1.6 


1.48 


6. 


Intentional Learning 


3.2 


3.'8 . 


1.^9 , 


1.4 


1. 07 


7. 


Incidental Learning 


22.5 


■ 2.4 ;. 

, ^ , .J 


& 3. 2 


1.0 


. 1. 98 


8. 


Resistence to 














Distraction 


11.1 


12.7 . 


3. 1 


4.0 


. 88 


9. 


Field Independence 


8.9 


9. 1 


2.9 


3.0 


.76 


10. 


Task Competence ^ 


3. 2 


.3.3 


.88 


.84 


. 23 


11. 


Social Competence 


3, 3 • 


3.4 


.57 


.55 • 


.68 


12: 


. Kindergarten Prognosis 3.3 


■ 3. .4 ■ ■ 


.59 


.60 


.27 
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TABLE VII 



MEANS, STANDARD -DEVIATIONS, AND_t VALUES OF THE 
ADVANT^AGED CHILDREN ON THE KANSAS SOCIAL 
INTERACTION Oj^SERVATIDN PROCEDURE 

■ \ ■ 



Variable 



\ Means . Standard Deviations 

Pre-test' Past-test Pre-test Post-test t 



1. Verbal Interaction \ 
Subject and Adult 

2. Verbal Interaction 
Subject aJid Peer . \ 

3. Non-Verbal Interaction 
Subject and Adult 

4. Non-Verbal Interaction 
Subject and Peer 

5. Verbal and Non- Verbal Inter- 
action - Subject and Adult 

6. ^^ Verbal and Non- Verbal Inter- 

action - Subject and Peers 

7. ' Verbal amd Non-Verbal. Inter- 



s' Verbal and Non -Verbal Inter- 
action - Subject^ind Peer 

9. Total Non- Verbal and 
Verbal Interaction 



12. Total Verbal Initiations by- 
Subject 

13; Total Non -Verbal Initiations 
by Subject 

14. Total Verbal Responses by 
Subject 



6.9 


5. 9 


3. 5 


4. 3 


- .73 


p. 7 


14.5 


. 5. 2 


5. 1 


« ■ 

-1. 70 


.67 


73 ■ 

T 

1 


. 90 


1. 1 


. 18 


8. 4 


7. 3 


3.8 


2. 9 


- - V 


1 1 


1 6 


11 

\ 


7 7 


♦ • 


4. 5 


4.3 


2. 5 


2. 2 


' - . 23 


20. 3 


24.6 


5.9 


5. 9 ■ 


1.97 




9. 1 


< 

3.6 


3.6 


1. 10 


5.' 6 


5.9 


2. 6 


3. 5 


■ . 24 


8.7 


8. 2 


4. 2 


5. 9 


- . 28 


30.4 


26.0 

0 


6.9 


7.0 


-1.72 


20. 2 


26. 1 


6. 2 


6. 0 


2. 66' 


9.4 ■ 


9.0 


3.8 ' 


3. 8 


- . 28 


5. 8 


6.0 


J. 2 


2.6 


.19 
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TABLE VII (Con»t, ) 



Variable Means ^ Standard Deviations 

Pre-test Post-test I^'ire-test Post -test 



15. Total Non-Verbal 

Responses by Subject 8,4 . 7* 2 2. 7 ' 4. 2 - .93 

16. Subject to Adult Initiations 

■ Responded to 5.5 "5,2 4.0 4,7 - , 20 

17. Subject to Peer Initiations , 

Responded to l6. 8 . 13*8 ' 4.4 , 4,3 -1.89 

18. Adult to Subject Liitiations . . • " 

Responded to 2.9 2.1 1. 7 2,1 -1.17 

i ' 

19. Peer to Subject Initiatfbns - . . - ^ 

■ Responded to , / . 9. 9 8.9 4.5 4. 8 - .54 / 

20. Total Initi^^tions Responded to 30. 3 35.8 8.2 5.3 2.17 

21. Subject to Adult Initiations 

Responded to . 67 .73 ' 2. 0 1.0 .20 

22. Subject to Peer Not R6sp. to 2. 9 ' 5. 5 1. 8 1. 8 3. 90^^^:^ 

I. 

23. Adult to Subject Initiations" ^ 

Not Responded to .27 .27 .46 -46 .00 

24. Peer to Subject Initiations 

■ Not Responded to . 80 2. 1 1.1 1.3 2. 86*'^< 

' \ ■ . * 

25. T^otal Initiations Not Re sp. to 4. 7 . .8.4 2. 5 ' \ 1. 5p' 4,92--^ 

26. Total Subject -to Adult 

.Interaction 6.1 5.9 4.2 5. 2 - . 12 

27. Total Subj« to Peer 

, , Interaction 22.7 16,7 5.1 5.1 -3,22-^^=^ 

\ ■ ■ \ ' ■ 

\ 28. Total Adult to Subject f ; 

■ Interaction 3,^2 2. 5 1.8 2.0 -.1.05 

i - ■ . ■ ■ 

1 29. -Total Peer to Subj. Interaction 12. 8 9.9 4. 9. 4.9 -1.64 

\ 30. Total Interaction-Subject to . , 

\ Group . 3.3 7. 3 2.1 3.5 3. 74^<^ 



Procedure. On 15 of the 30 variables, negative values were obtained 
although none were statistically significantly different. Of the remaining 
15 variables on which positive t^ values were obtained, seven yielded 
significant probability values beyond the • 05 level of confidence. Four of 
the seven yielded significant probability values beyond the . 01 level of 
confidence. 



I •• CHAPTER III 

l! . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ 'i ■ ^ ■ , • 

, RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Introduction ' ^ 

The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the results and draw con- 
clusions from the data collected as related to the purposes of the study. Ki 
was stated in Chapter I, 'the study centered around two major purposes: 
1) to ascertain the effects of socioeconomic mix on the disadvantaged 
children as determined over a two-year period, and 2) to evaluate the 
effects of socioeconomic mix on the advantaged children. This chapter is 
therefore divided into two sections: 1) Discussion of Results, and 2) Con- 
clusions. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The Preschool Inventory aiid'the Peabody Picture Vocabulary test 
are both measures of cognitive development, and in the initial phase of the 
study (the first two testing periods) a significant probability value was notec 
on the Preschool Inventory in favor of the two experimental groups. No 
differences were found on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. An exami 
nation of Tables I and II shows that the experimental groups continued over 
the two-year period to have gained more than the^ control group. The over- 
all ^ in for Experimental I Group over the two-year' period was 18. 4 points 
while Expsrimentrl li Gi oup. showed a net gain of 17. 8 points. The Control 
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Group showed a gain of 14,6 points which indicated that Experimental I 
Grqup gained nearly one -half a standard deviation over the Control Group. 
The net gain by Experimental II Group over the Control Group was 
slightly less. " 

The. net gain over the tv/o-year period by Experimental I Group on 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was 19.7 points; Experimental II 
Group, 11. 9 points; and the Control Group 13.4 points. Experimental I 
Group, showed the greatest gain while the Control Group showed the second 
greatest gain. However, for the Experimental II Group, subjects which 
remained in the program for the two-year period performed at a higher level 
on the initial test by nearly one -half a standard deviation. A comparison of 
Experimental I Gvoup anJ the Control Group showed that -hair i::iitial per- 
formance was only 1. 5 points apart in favor of Experimental I Group, The 
net gain of Experimental I Group was nearly 1. 5 standard deviations while 
the Control Group gained a net of .75 of a standard deviation. 

With only one exception, the mean scores did not change as much 
during the summer months as they did during the fall and winter months 
and this rellects the fact that some of the subjects were not enrolled during 
the summer months. Furthermore, it is the opinion of the researchers 
that the final scores are somewhat. inflated and do not reflect accurately 
the intelligence level of the subjects because they had been exposed to the 
instruments four times. However, based on the data collected over the two- 
year period, the experimental groups in general experienced greater gains 
than did the control groups, with the one exception identified in the above 
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paragraph, 

The data collected ori the 12 variables included in the Cincinnati 
Autonomy Test Battery yielded some rather interesting, and in some in- 
stances confusing results. On the curiosity variable which yielded no 
significant differences in the original study, showed that over the two-year 
period the three groups had reached similar levels of . functions. However, 
the Control Group showed the greatest gain for this group^ was considerably 
below the performance level of the experimental groups (5, 6) on the initial 
testings 

The variable, innovative behavior, showed remarkable similarities 
between the two experimental groups and quite the opposite for the control 
group. The two experimental groups showed rather significant gains during 
the fall and winter months and slight declines during the summer months, 
while the Control Group showed gains during the summer months and a 
slight decline during the \yinter months. The final testing pe;:riod showed 
the experimental groups to be performing at a considerably higher level 
than the Control Group. \. 

The motor impulse control variable is one of those variables which 
yield rather confusing results. First, those subjects included in the control 
group were not representative of the total number of subjects included in 
the original study and as a consequence, their mean score performance on 
the initial test was significantly less than any of the three groups. Even so, 
the Control Group showed a very slight decline in score, which means 
gr.eater control between the first two testing periods. During the time perio 
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betv/een the second and third testing, they showed such increases in scores 
that they surpassed Experimental I Group and was functioning essentially at 

the same level as Experimental JI-Group. And ou the final test performance 

• ■ ■ ■ . 

showed a much larger mean score than either of the two experimental groups. 



Because of these factors, the reliability, of the data on this variable is ^open 
to question. \ , / ^:^ 

On the reflectivity variable all three groups demonstrated a c/ontinued 
improvement over the two-year period. The greater gains, however, 
occurred during the. winter months with very little improvement no^/ed during 
the summer months. The data collected\on the persistence variable, which 



in some ways is similar to the reflectivity variable shows a mor^ complex 



pattern. The two experimental groups showed g<iins during the winter months 
with a slight decline during the summer months for Experimental I Group and, 

■ ■ ■ ■ \ ' / 

a slight increase during the summer mon!:hs for Experimental 'II Group. On 

the other hand, the Control Group manifested its greatest gain during the 

■\ 

summer months and either showed a slight decline or. no increase duririg^the 
winter months. It is unlikely that the changes occurring on this variable can 
be attributed to socioeconomic mix. 

Performances on the intentional and incidental learning variables 
show that all three groups made very little gain over the two-year period on 
either variable. However, it should be noted that cojnsidering the range of 
scores obtaina^ble on thes<2i two variables, that all three groups were perform- 
ing at a relatively, high level on the final testing. 
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The two experimental groups demonstrated superior performance 
when compared to the Control Group in resisting distractions during the 
testing periods. With the one exception of Experimental II Group during the 
summer months, there was a steady increase by both groups over the two- 
year period. The Control Group, however, showed a decrease or very 
little gain during the winter months and showed considerable gain over the 
summer months. On the final test performance the experimental groups 
manifested superior performance to the Control Group. 

Only minor differences were noted on the field independence measure 
when the three groups were compared over the two-year period. However, ' 
it should be noted that practically all the gains obtained by all three groups 
were during the first seven months of the study. During the second year or 
during the summer months small gains and in some instances decreases in 
performance were found. , * 

The experimental groups as well as the Control Group showed fairly 
similar final performances on the task competency and social competency 
variables. Experimental II Group demonstrated the greatest gain over the 
two-year period, while Experimental I Group demonstrated the highest 
performance level on th;e final testing on the task competency variable* The 
same conditions were noted on the social competency variable as well.' 

Performances by the three groups on the kindergarten prognosis 
variable showed the two experimental groups to be demonstrating at a higher 
level than the Control-Group. Inasmuch as the highest score obtainable on 
this variable is four, both the experimental groups showed a readiness for 



kindergarten work not demonstrated by tile Control Group. Experimental II 
Group demonstrated the greatest gains on this variable as well as the highest 
performance level on the final testing period. 

The Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure was the 

\ 

instrument utilized in this study to provide d'ata in measuring socialization. 
Although the instrument provit^es data on 30 variables, they may be grouped 
for interpretation" into two categories: ]) Verbal and non-verbal interactions 
between subject and adult, and 2) Verbal and non-verbal interaction between 

i 

subject aiad peers. The first fcategory is covered by. variables 1, 3, 5, 10, 
16, 18, 21, 23,^ 2B , and 28. The second category includes variables 2, 4, 6, 
11, 17, 19; 22, 24, 27, and 29. . Variables 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 25, 
and 30 are measures wii:hin both of the categories identified above. 

In the initial phase of the s.tudy, the pattern relating to the nature and 
frequency of interactions betweei? subject and adult which showed a signifi- 
c ant ly greater* interaction by the experimental groups was born out over . 
the two-year period* The two experimental groups show.ed rather large 
increases in frequencies of interaction with adults during the winter, months 
and slight declines during the summer months* The (Dontroi Group showed 
a consistently gradual and slight decline over the two\year period (Figure XV), 

The. final performances by the three groups showed thatt the experimental 

■ ' ' \ r. " ■ 

groups ha,d progressed significantly -more than the Gont?^rol Group in this 

category, . " ' \ 

On the second broad category which includes the interactions between 
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subject and peers, the Control Group and Experimental II Group continued to 
show greater frequency of interactions when compared to Experimental I 
Group as was. noted in the initial phase of the study. However Experimental 
I Group showed steady increases over t^ two-year period reducing the 
differences that existed through the first year. 

Of particular concern in this phase of the study which was not included 
in the first study, was what effect did the socioeconomic mix have on the 
advantaged children. On bothvthe Preschool Inventory and the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test the advantaged showed gains between the pre-test and post- 
*test and the gain was significant beyond the . 05 level of confidence on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

Of the 12 variables on the Cincinnati Autonomy iT est Battery, only on 
one variable innovative behavior, did the advantaged subjects show a decline 
in performance. The impulse control variable showed a negative value which 
meant improvement. There were no significant differences at the • 05 level 
of confidence on any of the variables, 

The Kansas Social Interaction Observation Procedure which yields 

measures on 30 variables across two basic dimensions: subject and peer 

*) ■ . ■ . ■ " 

\ interactions and subject and adult interactions, yielded some rather interest- 
ing findings* Examining those variables which dealt with subject-peer 
interactions chowed that the advantaged subjects declined in the .frequency of 
their interactions with their peers. For examples, variable 2 which measured 
verbal interactions subjects and peers, yielded a negative _t value of -1,70; 
variable 17 which measured subject to peer initiations refepon led to yielded 
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a negative value of -1. 89; variables 22 and 24 wKich measured peer to subject 
initiations not responded to and subject to peer initiations not responded to 
respectively, yielded positively significant jfc values of 2. 17 and 3. 9. It would 
be of interest to be able to determine to what degree the interactions occurring 
were advantaged subjects with advantaged subjects and disadvantaged subjects. 
The. number of subjects in the area where the testing occurred, prohibited 
classifying the data in this manner. 

There were only minpr changes when comparing the pre-test' data with 
the post -test data on those variables measuring subject and adult interactions. 
Variables 1, 10, 16, 18, 26, and, 28. showed slight declines, while variables 
.3, 5, 7, and 21 showed slight increases. 

The data showed that the advantaged subjects increased their verbal 
interactions and decreased in non-verbal interactions as is measured by 
variables 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There were two major questions with which the study was concerned. 
The first was would the -conclusions which were drawn in the initial phase of 
the study (the first year, September, 1970, through May, 1971) sustain and 
hold true over a two-year period or would the data. indicate a leveling off and 
the progress made over a two-year period negate the first year gains which 
were in favor of the experimental groups, i. e. , socioeconomic mix. The 
second concern was one which was not considered in the initial study but is of 



real importance in implementing socioeconomic mixes in preschool programs 
aimed primarily at the disadvantaged, was what effects o'ccur on the. advantaged 

children who become a part of the socioeconomic mix in these classrooms? 

ft , - 

There aye several limitations in field research of this nature, namely; 
1) the difficulty in maintaining a satisfactory number of subjects over a two- 
year period, 2) the turnovei' in teaching personnel over a two-year period, 
and 3) increments gained on tests with which the subjects become intimately 
familiar after being exposed to them four times. Even with these limitations, 
however, the data tended to support the value of socioeconomic mix in pre- 
school classrooms and in some ways made the support lor such classroom 
compositions even stronger. 

Those conclusions which were drawn in the initial phase of the study 
and examined for a second year were: . ^ 

1^ Socioeconomic mix has a positive effect upon the cognitive, develop- 
ment of disadvantaged, with less positive effects on verbal skills than other 

\ 

/ 

areas of cognitive development, This observation was supported. in the second 
year of the study, in that, , the subjects in the Experimental I group showed a 
net gain of 19. 6 points on the Preschool Inventory, the Experimental II group 
showed a^^et gain of 17. 8 points, while the Control group. showed a net gain 
of 14.6 points which is 3. 2 points less than the Experimental II group and 5 \ 
points . less than the Experimental I group. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary 

Test which relies more on verbal skills than other cognitive skills showed net 

■ • * ' ' '•. 

gains of 19. 7 points ^for the Experimental I group, 11.7 points for the 
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Experimental II group, and 13.4 points xor the Control Group. However, it 
should be noted that the Experimental II group ranged at least 7 points higher 
on the initial test which may account for this group demonstrating the smallest 
gain. The data obtained on the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery also con- 
tinued to support this conclusion because those variables which did not rely 
as heavily on verbal skills showed support for the experimental groups while 
those variables which relied more heavily on verbal Skills did not. 

2^ As the level of socioeconomic mix increas:es there is an increase 
in interactions between the subject and adults and a decrease"^ in interactions- 
between subject and peers. Although the first part of this observation, i.e., 
increases in interactions between subjects and adults, was born out over the 
two-year period, the second part (decreases in interaction between subject 
and peers) is open to question. The two experimental groupfe tended to mani- 
fest almost as much interaction with .peers as did the Control group oil the 
final testing, — Hovvever, it should be noted that those subjects in the experi- 
mental groups who continued in the second year of the study were not as - 
representative of the experimental groups in the first year as was those 
subjects who, continued in. the second year of the study in the control group. 

3. As the level of socioeconomic mix decreases there is a decrease 
in interactions between subjects and adults and an i^crease-iii interactions 
between subjects and peers. This pattern held. true, in general in the second 
ye.ar of the study and therefore gives further support to this conclusion. 

4. Socioeconomic mix had a positive effect on the social competency 
of disadvantaged children, i. e, , interactions with adults xinc.er problem and ^ 



stress situations. The second year gave continued support to this conclusion 
as the experimencal groups showed the greatest gains under these conditions 
as well as demonstrating higher performance levels on the final test results. 

5. Data were inconclusive to give support to a preferred level of 
socioeconomic mix as being superior. This conclusion was still war.ranted 

c 

•when the second year data wfere analyzed. It would appear that the bases for 
making decisions as to the level of socioeconomic mix, if the minimum is at 
least a 75r25 disadvantaged -advantaged ratio, will be detiermmed by other 
factors than research, such as economic factors, disadvantaged populations, 
etc, ■ 

6. The data obtained on the advantaged children showed that they 
. ' ' ■ ' if - 

profited, from such experiences discounting the concern thaJTthey would be . 

negatively effected under such conditions. 
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